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What Efficiency Methods Are Accomplish- 
ing in the Office 


By W. H. Leffingwell, 
Industrial and Managem 


(Reprinted by pe rmission from Nation 


XAMINE 


metal through a powerful magnify- 


E ing glass and you will probably won 


der how so many deep scratches escaped 


a highly polished piece of 


the polisher. 

Watch 
and you may see 
work that seemed perfect to you, 
because it is perhaps two thousandths of an 


a machinist using a micrometer, 
him discard a piece of his 


simply 


inch under size. 

To the im 
perfections appear that are not perceptible 
to the The situa 
tion is analogous with imperfections in busi 


trained or microscopic eye, 
untrained or naked eye. 
ness machinery. An organization which to 
the outward eye seems to function perfectly 
may, upon closer examination, disclose the 
examples of great inefficiency 

Hitherto it has not been so necessary as 
now to examine business with a microscope 
it When 
wagons that traveled three or four miles an 
hour were the chief means of transporta- 


or measure with a micrometer. 





President, 


al E fficie ney Quarterly, 


W. H. Leffingwell Company, 
ent Engineers, Chicago 


August, 1898) 


the micrometer was little used in their 
construction. But the automobile, traveling 
ten times made the micrometer and 
the microscope necessary working tools. 
conditions force 
use in business, the business equivalents for 
the and the Ante- 
bellum standards are a quarter of a century 
out of date, though only four years have 
elapsed since the first gun was fired. Every 
ounce of our man-power must now be used 
effectively. eliminated. 
We can no longer pay for idleness. In- 
efficiency and in their effects 
synonymous. 


tion, 
as fast, 


To-day, war-time us to 


microscope micrometer. 


Friction must be 


idleness are 


These thoughts are not new in their ap- 
manufacturing. Efficiency 


are becoming more and more 


plication to 
methods there 
common. But too few business men realize 
that production is often seriously ham- 
pered by inefficient clerical service. 

The office is primarily a clerical service 
department. In what ways can it most seri- 
hinder the factory? I shall not at- 


ously 
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tempt to list the dozens of possible ways. 
But these three simple occurrences are 
within the experience of all of us: 

(1) A factory is closed because a clerk made 
errors in entering withdrawals of stock on some 
vital part. 

(2) A great deal of capital is tied up need 
lessly because of improper records in the pur 
chasing department—certain slow-moving items 
are overbought. 

(3) Machines are idle for want of 
which are blocked “somewhere” in the 
machine. 


orders 
clerical 


The list could be lengthened indefinitely, 
for there has been a general failure to rec- 
ognize clearly how important a link in the 
chain of production the office is. It has 
been called non-productive, and is so in the 
theoretical sense. But the colloquial mean- 
ing of the phrase is the meaning that usual- 
ly gets home to the management. Hence, 
in many cases it has been neglected. 

I believe I am conservative in saying that 
the average office is not 50 per cent 
efficient. And I shall attempt to give a large 
number of tests that a business man can 
apply to his office to prove or disprove this 
statement so far as his organization goes. 

In a typist department it was recently 
found that each of twelve girls was typing 
a daily average of 250 cards. This was 
not plain addressing work. The rate had 
been maintained for some months. Records 
of the daily output showed that three girls 
were doing 400 cards each. The other nine 
did only 200 each. And all received the 
same salary! The management, questioned 
about the condition, gave as an excuse that 
it was extremely difficult to get good typists. 
Just what bearing this had on the condition 
was not evident; for, when the microscope 
was turned upon the department, it ap 
peared that the operators who averaged 400 
a day were not exceptionally fast. They 
maintained merely an average speed. Those 
who did 200 a day were slowing up for 
several reasons: 

(1) They did not know 
cards without loss of motion. 

(2) They did not vse the spacer, but turned 
the platen knob instead. 

(3) Several of the typewriters were out of 
order. 

(4) Operators did not know that they could 
save time by a proper reading of the data which 
they had to copy. 


how to insert the 


These four simple errors were corrected 
and within three days—without the appli 
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cation of any scientific efficiency training 
the output was increased 25 per cent. 

That was a scratch that appeared under 
the microscope on the apparently highly 
surface of one organization. 
Hence my Turn the microscope 
upon your typists. Take a record of the 
output of each. If you find, as I am con 
fident that you almost certainly will, that 
certain operators are doubling the output 
of others, dig until you find out why. Sit 


polished 
ady ice 


down alongside the best operators for 
awhile until you think you know what 


makes them efficient. Then sit for awhile 
alongside those who are not the best. 

Machines for office work 
highly developed. But perhaps some of 
this mechanical development has been per- 
mitted to take the place of human develop- 
ment. 

Again, in a certain small office employing 
forty clerks, there were seven stenograph- 
ers. Each of these stenographers wrote an 
average of ten letters daily. The rest of 
the day they devoted to miscellaneous work 
which any clerk—not trained to the skill of 
a stenographer—knows how to perform. 
Yet the manager of this company was com 
plaining about the difficulty of getting new 
clerks to fill vacancies. There were seven 
department managers. Each thought he 
must have his own stenographer, presum 
ably to preserve the dignity of his depart 


have been 


ment. The remedy here was to establish 
a central stenographic department, consist 
ing of two girls. Only one girl was needed 
for the actual work produced but the other 
was retained to avoid waiting time. One 
clerk at a lower salary than the stenog 
raphers received handled all the miscel 
laneous clerical work formerly performed 
by the stenographers. The five remaining 
stenographers were permitted to find posi- 
tions elsewhere. 

This is not merely a “horrible example,” 
though I think it is sufficiently horrible. It 
can be matched in thousands of offices, and 
the fault, of course, lay not with the stenog- 
raphers, but with the management. The 
advantages of the business microscope had 
failed to appeal to it. 

A square inch of pica typewriting is 
equal to a line six inches long—say about 
10 words. It is my experience that an 
average operator, working all day long, 
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turns out about 100 square inches or 1,000 
words an hour. Divide 1,000 by 60, the 
number of minutes in an hour, and you have 
an average speed of about 16 words a 
minute. The next time you hire a typist, 
ask her how fast she is. She will probably 
tell you that she can write from 50 to 60 

minute. And she is telling the 
It is not an exceptional speed. The 


words a 
truth! 

United States civil service test requires 60 
words of typewriting a minute. The world’s 
record is Lest it be 
thought that I advocate compelling each 
operator to equal the world’s record, or even 
the civil service test, let me say that I only 
expect a good operator to average from 200 
to 250 square hour—in other 
words, just about double what the average 


137 words a minute. 


inches an 
operator does. Does this seem unreason- 
able? I hardly believe you will say it is. 
And again my advice is: 
Find just what output you 


Use the business 
micrometer. 
ire getting. Then apply the microscope. 
Try to explain to yourself why you hire an 
operator who can write 50 words a minute, 
or 800 square inches an hour, and then per 
mit her daily output to average, for type 
writing time, only about 16 words a minute, 
or 100 square inches an hour. 

Scientific the 
analysis that an efficiency man uses in the 


analysis same sort of 
will (in nine cases out of ten) re 
Let us look 


it some of the results that such an analysis 


factory 
veal inefficiency in the ofhice. 


can accomplish. 

Take the correspondence department. 
First, we will get an extra carbon copy of 
each letter. We will take these off to some 
quiet place and read them, asking ourselves 
these questions about each: 


(1) Is this letter easy to read? 

(2) Is it interesting? 

(3) Will it accomplish its purpose? 
(4) Is it a producer of “good will”? 


(5) Is it a destroyer of “good will”? 
(6) Is it full of stereotyped expressions? 
(7) Rhetorically, is it good? 


8) Mechanically, is it well produced and a 
eredit to the house? 

(9) Does it represent the policy of the house? 
(10) Is it a letter we are proud of? 


These merely sample questions. 
Many others might be asked. 

Next let us count the letters. How many 
did each correspondent write? If some 


correspondents wrote only a few letters, let 


are 
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us not immediately get angry and ‘“‘fire”’ 
them. Let us discover why they wrote only 
a few. We will probably find that they 
had to spend a lot of time searching for 
records improperly filed, or digging up data 
that might have been compiled and ready 
for them. 

Again, how many of the letters did each 
operator write? If some wrote very few, 
we may find that an unusually long time 
was spent at dictation, perhaps because the 
correspondent was not ready to dictate 
when he thought he was. Question the cor- 
respondent again. You will probably learn 
that the bookkeeping department failed to 
post certain items, and he had to dig them 
out himself. Carry on still further. Ques- 
tion the bookkeeping department. They will 
probably tell you that they never were 
asked to prepare that kind of reports be- 
fore; besides, they are usually behind be- 
cause they cannot get the original entries 
from the order department. Get after the 
order department. There you are likely to 
learn that the head of the department was 
drafted; no understudy was ready trained; 
and the work is far behind. Examine the 
results in the order department. You will 
no doubt find that some clerks there are pro- 
ducing at a rate that would soon bring the 
work up to date, but others are holding 
it back. Examine the methods of these 
slow workers and I have no doubt that you 
will find them doing a lot of foolish things 
that waste time, yet no one seems to know 
of the waste. 

The list of places that will bear investi- 
gation does not end with the order depart- 
ment. For just as a chemical analysis dis- 
closes the elements of a compound, a sci- 
entific analysis of your business from al- 
most any angle will in the end lead to every 
other part. 

You may find that things are pretty bad. 
This may discourage you. But remember 
that the microscope is bound to disclose 
many facts which are not to be seen with 
the naked eye. You remember Gulliver 
was filled with disgust at the Brobdingnags, 
when the sweat oozed from the ugly pores 
of these giants. Yet the sweat from their 
bodies was the same sort that came from 
the body of Gulliver himself. He simply 


had the microscope turned on them instead 
The Brobdingnags were in ef- 


of himself. 
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fect but little Gullivers, seen under a pow 
erful microscope 

Now, what is the real difference between 
rule-of-thumb office management and sci 
entific office management? Some may have 
suspected that scientific management aban 
dons utterly the old methods, good as well 
as bad; but nothing could be farther from 
the truth 
the cut-and-try method have never yet been 


Many practices worked out by 


improved. And on the other hand, it is 
quite possible even probable that many 
methods developed under scientific manage 

ment may later be replaced by a still higher 
science. 

The old type of manager searched for 
When he heard of 
a “good thing’ he tried it out. Sometimes 
Sometimes it failed. This 


“ideas” and “systems. 


it worked 
manager was ‘always on a still hunt, too, 
for a “good man Once found, he believed 
the “good man” would end his troubles for 
him. He depended upon formal systems 
In his early days, the systematizer seems 
to have believed profoundly in the final 
efficacy of a form, card, or ledger sheet. 
He soon found, however, that there was 
alw avs a tende ney to oversystematize, and 
this brought the danger of “red tape.” 
Many a business has succeeded magnificent 
Many have 


“died” because of too much system. So 


lv in spite of poor systems 
complicated can large business become. 
that many employees holding important po 
sitions may comprehend but slightly the 
range of the business outside of their im 
mediate departments Systems may grow 
so elaborate that portions of them are car 
ried long after the original need has disap 
peared, and other parts of the system have 
been abandoned. ‘This condition tends to 
produce a type of business man who can 
not or does not think beyond his immediate 
province. Your sales specialist may know 
nothing and care less about production 
Your accountant probably thinks he is not 
supposed to know anything about sales. 
Business, under this type of manag 
If there 


are expert specialists in one branch of the 


ment, tends to become one-sided 


business, that branch is likely to prosper, 
and by its very success to carry many in 
efficiencies in the others 

In one very large company, hav ing more 
than 1,000 office employees, the manager is 
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> 


proud of the fact that he has eliminated 21 
key strokes on each letter, and the reby 
saves 620 strokes of the typewriter opera 


tor a day—each operator writes a daily 
This is equal to 10 
Multiplied by 
100 operators, it is a saving of 1,000 lines 
Again, multiplied 
300—this 


average of 30 letters 
lines, or 100 words, a day. 


or 10,000 words a day 


by the working days i: 
means a saving of 300,000 lines annually, 


a ye ar 


or 3,000,000 words, with a cash value of 


perhaps $2,000 a year An excellent say 


ing, to be suré¢ Yet 30 letters a day is a 


small output for one operator. Suppose 
that manager-mathematician had_ spent 
some of his time finding out just why he 
got only 30 letters a day from those opera 
He might 


then have saved his company 50 operators, 


tors, while others get 60 or more 


with yearly salaries amounting to no less 
than $500 each—a total saving of $25,000 
a year. Why was his attention directed to 
the little saving rather than the big saving? 
I think I can tell you 
for ‘“‘ideas.”’ and not for fundamental facts. 


He went gunning 


(nother error: the rule-of-thumb mana 
ger ordinarily tries to find ready-made 


clerks, and throws up his hands when the 
supply runs short. The training of his own 
clerks rarely occurs to him. 

Now it is characteristic of the scientific 
manager to put himself in the frame of 
mind to question everything, to search 
ilways for greater perfection. The natural 
result, you can re adil see, is that he gets 
many more real “ideas” than the rule-of 
thumb manager 

This is the first article on “The Office 
through a Microscope The second article, en 
titled “The Ele ments of the Scientific Analysis 
of Office Work.” will appe mn early issue 


of the Greoa Writer 


a 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 
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The editor 








High Stenographic Standards Pay 


r | NHIS department is read every month 
by thousands of young people who 
are getting ready for stenographic 

positions through which they expect to earn 
a living. Several years ago there was a 
doubt in the minds of shorthand students as 
to whether they would be able to get posi 
tions when they finished their course and 
they all realized that they would have to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder. In those 
days the salary of a beginning stenographer 
was comparatively small and promotion was 
not always certain. There were, unfortu- 
nately, many positions in which the salary 
limit was low. 

To-day that condition no longer exists. 
Every reader of this department is sure of 
an opportunity to use shorthand in earning 
a good living, and that opportunity will be 
waiting whenever the necessary skill has 
been acquired. The demand for 
graphic service is now so great that there 
is a place for every stenographer now being 
This is, however, no time for the 
lowering of stenographic standards. The 
worker who has been trained efficiently is 
assured of a good position, but the one who 


steno- 


trained. 


wastes time in school or who leaves school 
before the course is completed has no as 
surance of continuous employment nor of a 
permanent position. In every line of work 
an attempt is now being made to use as few 
workers as possible and this means that 
those workers must be unusually efficient. 
We are being continually reminded that 
stenographic standards are higher to-day 
than they were a few years ago. 

A concrete evidence of that fact is offered 
in the incoming mail of any large business 
In looking over a representative 
group of business letters recently received 
one is impressed by the artistic arrange- 
ment, the typographical accuracy and the 
mechanical perfection of the finished letter. 


office. 





We have an evidence of this increased 
standard in the transcripts that are sent us 
in connection with the transcribing contests 
that are now being conducted by this maga- 
zine. ‘These contests have been announced 
from time to time for a number of years, but 
never before have we received so large a 
number of mechanically perfect papers. 
The little details that mark the work 
of an expert stenographer have been 
taken the majority of 
letters which we receive these days from 
stenographers. Of course we have al- 
ways held that the stenographers who 
read this magazine are an unusually 
efficient body. The fact that they are suf- 
ficiently interested in a professional maga- 
zine to subscribe to it year after year is one 
evidence of that fact, but we believe that 
stenographic standards are higher every- 
where. This must be a result of the work 
that is being done in the schools, and it 
must in turn be reflected in the work of the 
stenographers in school to-day if they hope 
to measure up with the stenographers who 
are now It is sur- 
prising how great a part your ideals will 
play in the work you will be able to do 
Two stenog- 
raphers may stay in school the same length 
of time. They may even devote the same 
number of hours each day to study and 
practice and yet the one whose work has 
been measured by high standards will be a 
much better stenographer than the one who 
has always been satisfied with the “good 
enough” verdict which falls so far short of 
perfection. 

Another element which influences both 
the quality and the quantity of a stenog- 
rapher’s or a student’s work is the amount 
of interest and enthusiasm which goes into 
it from day to day. The student who does 
the task assigned in an indifferent manner, 


care of in 


in the business world. 


when you finish your course. 
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Drill VII 


Words 


Sentences 
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Drill VIII 


WH ‘ords 


Sentences 
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any way to get out the required number of 
pages of shorthand or typewriting, will 
never do as good work as the student who 
does each task, no matter how seemingly 
trivial, as well as it is possible to do it. 
lake a simple matter like the assignment 
of a shorthand plate for study and practice. 
The conscientious student will not be satis 
fied with reading the plate once, but will re 
read it until it can be read rapidly and 
hesitation outline. In 
copying or recopying a 
scientious student will try to make each out 
line better than the one before; the care 
less student will write the outlines neatly, 
accurately and in rhythm at the beginning 
of the work, but will slump off toward the 
end. An expert stenographer can never af 
ford to have a slump in any part of the 
day's task. 

Not long ago I read an account of a fac 
tory in which the output was greatly in 
creased by explaining to each worker how 


without over any 


plate the con 


important his work was to the success of 
the plant as a whole. It was found that 
many workers had been employed on cer- 
tain parts of a machine without ever under 
standing how those parts were to be used 
ind that it had never occurred to them that 
the result would be extremely disastrous if 
their work were not well done. While the 
student is in school his work is part of the 
school machine and the better the work of 
each individual student, the better the work 
of the class. When the student becomes a 
stenographer he becomes a part of a busi 
ness organization and he must have the 
success of that organization at heart in 
order to make his own work mean as much 
as it should. In school each day's work 
counts, for you are continually building on 
the foundation already laid. That means 
that it is important to get each day's lesson 
and that frequent reviews from the begin- 
ning principles on will help to establish 
right mental and manual habits. 


The Shorthand Drills 


In the shorthand drills given in the Sep 
and October 
vowr ls. 


tember magazines we have 


covered — the consonants and 
diphthongs. A page of simple business let- 
ters in the October Greqg Writer gave you 
vour first reading and writing practice on 


work of this kind. That was valuable prac 
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tice for your future ste nographic career and 
if you have not mastered those letters so 
that you can read them and write them 
from dictation, it will be well to go back 
to that shorthand plate before continuing 
the drills for this month 


Drill Vil 


In Drill VII we and 
sentences on the blended consonants. You 
will find that the use of blended 
strokes will enable you to form outlines 
which may be easily and quickly written 
for many long words. This is a drill on 
which you will undoubtedly need some ad- 
ditional reading practice. Read and reread 
these words and sentences until you can 
read them rapidly. The egg-shaped blends, 
the def and gent blends, “ ill probably need 
additional writing practice. Make these 
blends deep and curved both at the begin- 
You may find some 
words in which you are in doubt about a 
choice of blends. Where there is a choice 
between a curved and a straight blend, as 
in words like stamina, Tammany and Ray- 
mond, give preference to the 
straight blend. When there is a choice be- 
tween the ten-den and the ent-end blends 
give preference to the forward movement. 
This means that we use the ten blend in 
words like patent, latent and sentence. You 
will find the ses blend a facile form if cor- 
rectly written and you will be able to think 
of a number of words in which this is used, 
especially in the case of plurals of words 


have words 


these 


ning and the end 


always 


ending in s 


Drill VII 


In Drill VIII we have illustrations of 
the reversing principle. Possibly the most 
common application of this principle is to 
words ending in er after a straight line. 
See how many of these words you can find 
and then apply the principle of changing 
the circle to a loop to add s by writing the 
plurals of as many of these words as pos- 
sible. In working on the words in which r 
is omitted be sure that you have mastered 
the examples, as these contain many com- 
mon words. You will also find many be- 
ginning with ser and a number of words 
ending in verse, to which this principle ap- 


plies. 
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Drill 1X 


The sentences on the wordsignus cover 
this drill. We cannot repeat too often the 
importance of mastering the wordsigns 
thoroughly. If you can secure a copy of 


the Gregg Writer for June, 1918, you will 
find a wordsign chart which will be very 
forms in 
reading 
In 


ot 


valuable to in fixing these 
mind 
practice 
the number 
sentences short 
hand. A part of each study period should 


be devoted to practice on the wordsigns, as 
I g 


you 
will furnish 
the 


are a 


which 
all of 


magazine 


and 

on wordsigns. 
same 
which can write 


you in 


these words form a large part of the vo 
cabulary of the average business man and 
they must be thoroughly mastered befor: 
any real shorthand skill can be attained. 


The 
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Busy Man 
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Letters on Drills VII-1LX 


In this issue you have another page of 
simple business letters which you may use 
for reading and writing practice just as you 
did the letters of last month. If you wish 
to add proper names to these, you may use 
the names and addresses given last month 
and you may add to them the following: 


Christian names f nen Adam, Albert, 
Charles, Francis, George, Herbert, Leonard, 
Martin, Peter, Rayn ond, Richard, tobert, 


Roger, Simon, Solomon, Vincent, Walter. 

Christian of we Charlotte, Con 
stance, Esther, Gertrude, Prudence 

Surnames: Adams, Carter, Grant, Hamilton, 
Hoffman, Rogers, Snyder, Turner 

Towns and Clinton, Trenton, Scran 
ton, Oakland, Portland, Austin, Houston, Eas 
ton, Dayton, Chester, Flint, Lewiston, Memphis, 


Yonkers 


nanres men: 


cities 


lamp i, Worcester, 


e? 
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By Archibald Alan Bowle, Army Field Clerk, A. E. F., 


™ OING ahead! Yes, that’s it. Fol 
(5 lowing the Boche with the pen, and 
they say the pen is mightier than 

So it is that Clifford J. Tyrrell 
When this 
declared war he enlisted, became 
Rainbow 
During the months it 


the sword 
ises his pen against the Hun. 
country 
part of the famous Division and 
was sent to France 
took to whip this division into shape, there 
came into prominence a young man of ex 
ceptional stenographic ability and one who 
was not afraid of work. 

\ Divisional Staff Officer had an eye on 
this young un and be cause he was as good 
1, soldier as an expert stenographer, the 
colonel promoted him up the grades to 
Sergeant first class. 

He can tell many 
tickling the keys 


winter; and in tents with 


interesting tales of 
in the open, degrees 
below zero, last 
the rain pouring through and the earth be 
neath one mud hole 

The lad was called upon to be personal 
stenographer to Colonel DeWitt, when the 
colonel called organize a 
branch of the Fourth Section of the General 
Staff. In order that he might better be 


was upon to 





Bow 


\rcHIBALD A 


ible to fill this job, he was discharged from 
the army and accepted in again by receiv 
ing an appointment as Army Field Clerk, 
and in that capacity was put in charge of 
the office force. 
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Ahead 


France 


How ably lh 
preciated when it is known that he 
force of 
sergeants, corporals 


filled the job may be ap 
was 
clerk in charge of a 
Clerks, 


and everything running like 


made chief 
| it ld 


and privates, 


Army 





Cyrrew 


Cimrrorp J 


clockwork. His office hours were, and still 
are, day and night, as are the office hours 
of many A. F. ¢ 
the field. 


As this is being written he is still “going 


’s over here while out in 


ahead.” The colonel is out again, organ- 


izing, and along goes this young man, Clif 
ford J. Tyrrell. 
Mr. Ty rrell was a student of the Rider 


Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. After graduating he worked in the 


Post-Office Department, Washington, D. C. 
While there he became a regular attendant 
of the 
G.S.A 
its activities 
Way out here 


is doing his bit stenographically for Uncle 


spec d classes of 


the Washington 


as well as an active member in all 


in France’’ he 


somecw he rée 


Sam. 


rhe writer of the above tribute to a comrade 
was in our employ for several years 
His father, Mr Robert r Bowle, was 
one of our students soon after the publica 


tion of the system, and was the first person to 
teach the London “Archie” Bowle 
was formerly secretary of the G. S. F. and presi 
dent of the New York G. S. Writers’ Association. 
He is a loyal American citizen and popular with 
all who know him.—Fditor] 
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The LARA 





DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
‘ Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copics that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
‘ try again. To secure approval notes must be 





correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it. Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 








The Practice That 


HE development of writing ability, 
which means the ability to write both 
rapidly and well. involves training in 
two directions. Of course, before you start 
to make an outline you must decide what 
you want to make. This involves the theory 
of shorthand—the learning and applica 
tion of the principles. Lack of a thorough 
understanding and assimilation of the 
principles will be a fatal handicap in de 
veloping speed because of the time lost in 
deciding on the proper form. But acquir 
ing skill in the actual making of the out- 
line necessitates training of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. Progress in the two directions 
does not come from the same work but on 
the other hand the kind of practice that 
may be most effective in learning the prin 
ciples is of little or no value in developing 
execution 
Learning shorthand principles is a men 
tal task, making the outlines is mechanical. 
While ultimately, through the developing 
of a degree of skill in both the mental and 
the mechanical phases of writing, they seem 
to become harmonized and unified, as a 
matter of fact the development is worked 
out through different processes. 


Produces Results 


The beginner finds it necessary to give 
careful concentrated attention to recalling 
and applying writing principles. At the 
start even the shape and the direction of the 
characters are not readily recalled. He 
has to think of the character he wants, how 
it must be made, how it must be joined to 
preceding or succeeding characters. Of 
course, under such conditions he cannot 
write rapidly, he cannot even write fluently, 
because his mental operations are too irreg- 
ular and his conclusions are not reached 
with sufficient promptness to enable him to 
write steadily 

The execution of a beginner follows 
about this plan: In writing such a word as 
“cattle” he thinks of his first character, k, 
then makes it and stops; decides on the next 
one, writes the a and stops; puts on the ¢ 
and stops; then finishes with the 1. This 
disconnected and laborious method of exe- 
cution is improved with successive writings 
of the word, and consequent improvement 
in the facility with which the writer decides 
upon the elements involved, and fixes in his 
mind a clear picture of the complete out- 
line. This initial writing practice is of no 
effect in developing skill in execution. In 
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fact long-continued writing such as this 
would tend to develop serious bad habits 
because the first essential of good writing 
is freedom and fluency of movement 

It is apparent then that you can count 
on improvement in your ability to execute 
the forms coming only from writing that 
you do after vou have become thoroughly 
familiar with the outline you want to make. 
You begin to train your hand to execute the 
characters and develop real writing habits 
when you no longer have to think what you 
are making, so far as it relates to shorthand 
You look at the 


form you want to make and get a definite 


processes and meanings 


mental picture of it, you analyze the move 

ments involved, then you reproduce the 
form quickly, smoothly, not as the combina 
tion of disconnected strokes but as a single 
unit. From the time you begin to make the 
outline in this way you gain skill in execu 
tion provided, of course, you have the right 
idea as to what you are trying to make and 
that you work with concentration and care 
to get the form correct. 

The practical application of these prin 
ciples to your writing depends largely upon 
If you are 
a beginner it is necessary that you should 


your present status as a writer. 


develop your knowledge of the theory and 
skill in applying the principles together 
with your ability to make the outlines. If, 
on the other hand, you are a writer of some 
experience, with a thorough knowledge of 
the principles but with your writing styl 
not satisfactorily developed, your problem 
is somewhat different 

The beginner should simply remember 
that the first writing of an outline teaches 
him the application of the principles. The 
second time he writes the same form it 
deepens his impression of the elements in 
volved and he advances to the point where 
instead of making his outline as a series of 
characters he deals with the complete form 
as aunit. The third, fourth, fifth and sub 
sequent repetitions of the writing enable 
him to familiarize his hand with the writ 
ing problems involved and these are the 
ones that give him writing ability. Repeti- 
tion practice done with a clear, correct un 
derstanding of the outline desired is what 
gives skill in execution. Write the forms 
over and over and over again, not as many 
times as your teacher requires but as many 
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Plate for September Test 
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is you can in the time you have for practice 
Che outline that seems difficult should have 
Analyze the form and de 
that 
If it is a new combina 


special attention 
termine just what there is about it 
makes you trouble. 
tion, practice it until mastered. If you 
don’t master it in one day, practice it and 
take it up the next day, keeping at it until 
the combination becomes « asy 

If your corre cted work shows criticisms 
of form, study them carefully. If the dif 
ticulty is due to failure to apply principles, 
the remedy is to learn the principles and 
use them. If you find the criticisms di 
rected to the formation of the outline, take 
it up for special practice until you gain the 
ce sired end. 

Keep in mind that your writing consists 
of the use of a relatively small number of 
characters and combinations repeated time 
ifter time. A flaw in your work will be re- 
peated every time you deal with that com- 
bination in which it occurs and, running 
through several pages of writing, will seri- 
ously detract from the general excellence of 
the work. If you eliminate that one flaw by 
concentrated attention to the execution of 
the combinations involved, the good effect 
of the improvement is multiplied as many 
times as the combination occurs in the writ- 
You can't afford to let writing 
errors go uncorrected. The utmost care you 


ing you do 


can give your work in this respect will be 
reflected to your great satisfaction in the 
rapidity of your progress and the degree of 
skill you acquire as a writer. 

The stenographer of experience, whose 
special problem is the improvement of a 
defective style of writing, is likely to find 
even greater possibilities for improvement 
through special attention to the elimination 
of bad spots in his work than is the begin- 
ner. Usually he does not have many seri 
His familiarity 
with the general principles involved en 
ables him to work with extreme concentra 
tion and with correspondingly quick re 


ous faults to overcome. 


sults. 

In this department last month we called 
attention to some of the defects in writing 
that are general and basic. Here are some 
criticisms that we frequently have to make 
in connection with notes submitted to us for 
criticisms: 

The formed. 


curves are not properly 
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The greatest dk pth of the curve should not 
middle of the character but 
other according to 
to make 


come in the 
toward one end or the 
the strokes 


these curves right as to make them wrong, 


It is just as easy 


and they join much more readily to other 


characters if properly formed than they 
would otherwise 

Avoid a tendency to run the horizontal 
uphill. In such words as cake, 
came, etc., let the circle cut the line of writ 


ing. Give the blends gent, dev, ete., plenty 


curves 


of curve—the strokes should curve through 
out the length of the character in such a 
way that if the motion were continued you 
would get an egg-shaped character inclined 
as other up and down strokes are. 
Make liberal 
Make hooks narrow and deep—very fre 
quently they are spread out so much that 


0 looks like Tr, and 00 like k. 


Give special attention to the dipththongs 


these characters of size. 


and other outlines requiring the joining of 
circles and hooks 

Make your large circles pig so that you 
can tell them from the little ones. 

Practice the joining of reversed curves 
like gr and kr until you execute the forms 
easily and still maintain the proper shape. 

As suggested last think about 
The greatest influence in get- 
ting it Most things that 
seem difficult become easy when undertaken 


month, 
vour work. 
right is trying. 


in the proper spirit 


° 
QO. G. A. Brevities 


The beginning of a new year’s work has 
been reflected in our mail in the receipt of 
numerous school clubs. The most effective 
use of the O. G. A. service is made by the 
teacher who gives it a definite place in her 
regular teaching program and plans to send 
her O. G. A. clubs as soon as pupils are 
ready for the tests. The requirement for 
Junior Membership is not beyond the reach 
of any student who does reasonably good 
work, after ten or twelve weeks’ study of 
shorthand 
in September should in many cases be able 
to qualify for O. G. A. membership on this 
month's test. One hundrea per cent O. G. 
A. membership is a goal well worth reach- 


Those who begin their courses 


ing by any shorthand teacher. 
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Local Order No. 31 was organized on Oc 
tober 2 from among the students of the Ok 
lahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. S. C. Bedinger and Mr. Will- 
ard Rude of the Department of Business 
Training of that school, 

Why not centralize the self-help work 
of the students and graduates of your school 
by bringing them together in a club that 
will tend to promote interest in shorthand 
matters and give the stimulus of the class 
spirit to the individual. A common inter 
est in stenographic work affords an excel 
lent basis for a social and professional or- 
ganization. Even if as must frequently be 
the case such clubs are broken up after a 
short life by the dispersal of the member 
ship under the necessities of practical life, 
a great deal can be accomplished even in a 
single season by ambitious people. The or- 
ganization is easily effected. If you want 
suggestions from us let us know. 
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November O. G. A. Test 


(Good until December 25, 1918) 


Again the Government comes to the people of 
the country with the request that they lend their 
money, and lend it more liberal scale 
than ever before, in order that the great war 
for the rights of America and the liberation of 
the world may be prosecuted with ever increas 
ing vigor to a And it 
makes the appeal with the greatest confidence 


upon al 


victorious conclusion 


because it knows that every day it is becoming 
clearer and clearer to thinking men throughout 
that the winning of the war is an 
essential that is held 
back now will be of little use or value if the war 
is not won and the selfish masters of Germany 
are permitted to dictate what America may 
and may not do. Men in America, besides, have 
from the first until now dedicated both their 
lives and their fortunes to the vindication and 
maintenance of the great principles and objects 
for which our Government They 
will not fail now to show the world for what 
their wealth was intended Woodrow Wilson 


President of the United States 


the nation 
investment The money 


was set up. 


oO° 


E. G. S. A. Convention Postponed 


HERE will be no Eastern G. S. A. 

I convention this year. Commercial 

teachers, and particularly teachers 
of shorthand and typewriting, have great 
responsibilities put upon them by the war. 
They are engaged in an essential war-win 
ning industry and the demand for their 
services is great. By training they are 
peculiarly fitted to assist in outside activ 
ities connected with war work. Their help 
has been greatly sought for in Liberty Loan 
drives, Red Cross campaigns and on draft 
boards. To all of this work teachers have 
given generously both of time and money 
and we are proud of them. 

There is scarcely a home circle in this 
country that has not been broken into by 
the war. That means that every teacher 
who can be at home at Thanksgiving time 
will wish to do so. Those who cannot be 
at home will feel that any time and money 
they may be able to spare during the 
Thanksgiving recess should be given to 
some kind of war work or to rest in some 
quiet place and to getting ready for the 
strenuous days ahead. While we know that 


a convention of the E. G. S. A. has never 
failed to send teachers back to their school- 
rooms with renewed enthusiasm, with new 
ideas and a new viewpoint, we realize that 
to-day the business of winning the war must 
There is, too, the consid- 
hotels are 


take precedence. 
eration that the 
given over largely to war business and that 
travel which can be avoided is being dis- 
couraged by the railroad administration. 
When the war is over we shall plan for a 
great convention. 

f Signed ) 


railroads and 


Cuartes M. MIL.ter, 
President, E.G. S.A 


oO°o 
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EDITORIAL 





A New Field of Service 


OMEN shorthand teachers and 
W stenographers who are looking 

for opportunities for patriotic 
service are referred to an article in the 
September issue of Carry On, the magazine 
edited by the office of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army and published 
for the Surgeon General by the American 
Red Cross. The article referred to is en- 
titled “Where Can a Woman Serve,” and is 
written by Major M. E. Hagerty. There 
is an immediate need in military hospitals 
for trained women to serve in the capacity 
of Reconstruction Aides. Within the next 
few about two thousand 
women will be needed for overseas service 
and others will be needed for service in this 
country. Shorthand teachers and writers 
will find their opportunity in the depart- 
ment of Occupational Therapy as teachers. 
The requirements are a general education 
equivalent to graduation from a secondary 
school. Normal school and college gradu- 
ates and those with comparable technical 
given preference. The 
commercial branches is listed 
under Class A, in which some teaching ex 
perience is desired but not required. The 
age limit is from twenty-five to forty. The 
applicant must be a citizen of the United 
States, or a subject of one of our allies. 
She must furnish at least two references as 
to character and such further certificates as 
to professional ability as may be required 
by the Surgeon General. If married, a Re- 
construction Aide will be accepted only for 
work in a hospital in this country. A phy- 
sical examination is required and applicants 
with practical experience in Occupational 
Therapy in a hospital will be given prefer- 


months such 


training will be 
teacher of 


ence. 

There are three classes of Reconstruction 
\ides: Aides, Head Aides and Super 
visors. A Head Aide has ten Aides under 
her for whose work she is responsible. The 
salary for Aides is $50.00 a month while 
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United States, and $60.00 a 
month when serving abroad. A Head Aide 
will receive $15.00 additional. Quarters 
and rations are furnished by the hospital to 
which the Aide Where quar- 
ters and rations are not furnished Aides will 
receive additional pay at the rate of $62.50 
a month. The salary of Supervisors will 
be $1,800 a year without subsistence. 

Women interested in this 
phase of war service should write to the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Division 
of Physical Reconstruction, Washington, 
D. C. Every letter is promised careful con- 
sideration. 


serving in the 


is assigned. 


w ho are 


oO° 


Interesting to 
Shorthand Teachers 


HE Teacher in Commerce (the official 
organ of the “Faculty of Teachers in 
Commerce,” of which the Incorpor- 

ated Society of Shorthand Teachers is a 
part) for June, 1917, contains an extract 
from a paper, read before the Brighton 
District of the Society, by Mr. J. W. Poole 
on “How to Teach Typewriting.” The 
views expressed by Mr. Poole are interest- 
ing as showing the views held in England 
as to the time required to attain skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. The extract is: 
I may say at once that I am of the opinion 
that the speedy and effective use of the type 
writer cannot be acquired rapidly How 
long does not depend entirely on the amount of 
practice or even skilled tuition on the part of 
the teacher, much more depending, in my opin- 
ion, on the general education of the student than 
is the case in shorthand. After much experi- 
ment, I now teach in courses consisting of sixty 
hours, and two hundred to three hundred hours 
is none too much practice tv produce an accurate 
writer at 20 to 30 words a minute. I find that it 
is better to extend the practice over a period, 
two hours a day for six months giving better 
results than four hours a day for three months 
I do not think that it is possible to produce a 
really efficient typist, who can speedily turn out 
absolutely correct work on the many kinds of 
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matter with which the expert typist may be 
called upon to deal, under a couple of years, and 
I have always said that to turn out an equally 
efficient shorthand writer and typist takes three 
to four years’ hard work, which should give 100 
to 120 words a minute in shorthand and 50 to 
60 words a minute on the typewriter 


It is also reported that “the general 
opinion of the meeting was in absolute 


agreement with this statement.” 

In order to develop discussion of this 
subject we ask that teachers favor us with 
their as to the length of time re 
quired to attain the proficiency in short 
hand and typewriting mentioned by Mr. 
Poole. 
cussion of this subject—not the 
dollars 


views 


For what we consider the best dis- 
best re 
sults !—-a will be 


awarded; and ten dollars will be given for 


prize of twenty 


the second best paper 
og 


More Overseas Stenographers 
in the Red Cross Service 


MONG “our girls’’ who have recent 
lv gone overseas to do stenographic 


service for the American Red Cross 


° 
St 


we are proud to enroll the following: 

Miss Amsden, 
years has been a teacher of shorthand in 
the San Diego, California, High School and 
conducted 


Georgia who for many 


who during the summer 


shorthand classes in the University of Cali 


past 


fornia Summer School. 

Miss Viola Roberts, who is secretary of 
the G. S. F., 
years in charge of the teachers’ bureau of 
the Chicago office of the Gregg Publishing 


and who has been for several 


Company. 

Miss Jean stenog 
rapher in the Gregg Writer offices. Miss 
an artistic shorthand plate 


Bigelow, formerly a 
Bigelow wrote 
for these pages several years ago and is a 
stenographer of exceptional ability. 

Miss Evelyn Allen, a graduate of Gregg 
School, Chicago, and a stenographer with 
the Gregg Publishing Company and later 
for the United States Government 

Miss Helen Babbitt. of the 
stenographic department of Highland Park 


a graduate 
College, Des Moines, lowa,. and a stenog 
rapher in the offices of the secretarv of state 


of lowa. 
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We are glad to feel that these are all 
young women of unusual ability and that 


they will all do good work on the other side 
oOC° 


Our Work Interesting 


AST month we referred to the many 
L. interesting letters that come to us 
from “our boys” and “our girls’’ who 
There are other 


are serving “over thers 


interesting letters. For instance, here is one 
ordering a copy of the shorthand manual to 
be sent “to my brother who is now a pris 
war.” The address 
“Kriegsgefangenlager, Darmstadt, 


The manual may reach the young 


oner of given is 


Ger 
many.” 
man, but perhaps it is just as well that the 
order was not for Speed Studies, which con 
tains President Wilson’s famous war mes 
sage ! It ‘is not like ly that book would be 
delivered. 


Speaking of this, a San 


teacher from 


Francisco writes us about her work in a 
She Says that while she 
was watching a big Italian working at 
Speed Studies and helping him, he told her 
he wouldn't take other 
book because he Ww anted to read what “de 
grata Mister Wilson 

Over the telephone comes an order from 
a publishing house for a manual, with this 
“You may be interested to know 
of General Persh 


free night school 


work out of any 


wrote on page 281. 


remark: 
that this book is for one 
ing’s Staff in France 

Every day brings its grist of interesting 
communications 


oO? 


Editorial Brevities 


Gregg 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 
School editor of 


more than 


this 
$130,000 in the 
United States 


and the magazine 


have invested 
best security in the world 
Liberty Bonds. 

And we are proud of the fact that all 
of our employees have subscribed. 


* * * * 


‘Two boys from the High School of Com 
New York City, William 
berg, who won the Amateur Championship 
in the New York Metropolitan Contest in 


merce, Rose n 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 


January, and Albert Schneider, who won 
the Day School Contest, are now reporting 
the meetings of the War Industries Board 
at Washington, Mr. Rosenberg, it will be 
remembered, established the highest speed 
and accuracy record ever made in the 
Metropolitan Contests: 178.4 net words a 
minute, with 99.11 per cent accuracy. Mr. 
Schneider broke all speed and accuracy 
records in the Day School Contest with a 
net speed of 156.6 and an accuracy record 
of 97.87 per cent 

The story of how these boys got their 
opportunity reads like a romance. How 
tosenberg “‘got by’’ all the preliminaries 
and the next morning found himself report 
ing the meeting of the War Industries Board 
is a story of American enterprise, American 
courage, and sound salesmanship that we 
hope some day to write up. But Mr. Rosen 
berg knew that he and Schneider could do 
the work although it required extraordinary 
skill, owing to the diversified character of 
the subjects discussed—and discussed, too, 
by experts who can reel off the technical 
ities of their businesses with perplexing 


speed. 
Rosenberg and Schneider are wonderful 
shorthand writers. They became so be 


cause they were willing to pay the price. 
Rosenberg is just past his eighteenth birth 
day and is within the draft age, and 
Schneider is yet under the draft age. Truly, 
this is the age of opportunity—if you can 
deliver the goods. 

* * - “ 

Mr. M. MeLachlan, president of the 
MeLachlan Business University, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, passed away very sud 
denly on July 17. Mr. McLachlan was one 
of the best known and most prominent 
schoolmen in the Middle West 


* > * 


In common with all magazines published 
in New York City the Gregg Writer is de 
layed in reaching its readers this month as 
a result of a strike of pressmen and press 
feeders. Work which has accumulated in all 
printing establishments as a result of this 
strike—some of it war publicity work 
which must be given precedence over every- 
thing else—may cause this delay to carry 
over so that it will affect the December is 


suc ilso 
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the last announcement: 
Lillian M. Abington, Fort Scott, Kans 
Amy G. Abramson, LaCrosse, Wis 
Margarethe S. Anderson, Waupaca, Wis 
Nelle Andrix, Columbus, Ohio 
Mildred EF. Baker, Tacoma, Wash 
Leanna Barton, Fort Scott, Kans 
Pearl Berg, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Sister Mary Benilda, Clinton, lowa 
Metta Braun, LaCrosse, Wis 
Nina Brittain, Vinita, Okla 
Fred J. Broker, Milwaukee, Wis 
Pearl Bunnell, Lincoln, Nebr 
Pattie Byrd, Corydon, Ky 
Amanda Cassanova, New Orleans, La 
Jessie L. Ch ippell, Strong City, Okla 
Vivian Cheyney, Weatherford, Okla 
Blanche M. Churchill, Portland, Oreg 
Inez Clements, Hobart, Okla 
Rufinia Cook, West Liberty, lowa 
Gertrude Cummings, Lincoln, Nebr 
Anna Dee, Lincoln, Nebr 
Mrs. Mattie Devine, Mountain View, Okla 
Georgetta Blanch Dolezal,Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Edith G. Dore, Havelock, Nebr 
Elizabeth Mott Ewing, Dallas, Tex 
Evelyn M. Ganey, LaCrosse, Wis 
Alice Gordon, Victoria, B. C., Can 
Mabel Greenwald, Monroe, Wis 
Mrs. Otto Hackman, Lincoln, Nebr 
Jeffry J. Hammel, Windsor, Conn 
Nannie Happy, Mayfield, Ky 
Sina Harpole, Pittsburg, Kans 
Forrest K. Harris, Weatherford, Okla 
Sister M. Helen, Nauvoo, Ill 
F. Bertha Hoar, Denver, Colo 
Beulah M. Jordan, Kansas City, Mo 
Ruth Kriner, Indianapolis, Okla 
Lucy Stedman Lamson, Tacoma, Wash 
Marie Elizabeth Lang, Marinette, Wis 
Mrs. Rachel D. Lee, San Francisco, Cal 
Sister Mary Ludwiga, Washington, Mo 
Martha von Malotke, Chicago, Ill 
Lorena H. Marshall, Portland, Oreg 
Audrey Massey, Calumet, Okla 
Daisy Olive Means, Weatherford, Okla 
Ethlyn C. Metcalf, Columbus, Ohio 
John Philip Moore, Memphis, Tenn 
Mrs. Josie C. Morrison, Spur, Tex 
Opal Mossburg, Weatherford, Okla 
Bertha EF. Munroe, Columbus, Ohio 
Helen F.. Murray, Lenox, Mass 
Lulu M. Murray, Lenox, Mass. 
Anna M. Nagle, Lenox, Mass. 
Mary Ellen O'Donnell, Ceresco, Nebr 
Gladys L. Owen, LaCrosse, Wis 
Alice V. Parker, Milwaukee, Wis 
Sister Marv Philomena, Jordan, Minn 
Nelle Pickerel, Rocky, Okla. 
Flizabeth Purvis, Pocatello, Idaho 
Ruby J teayv, Columbus, Ohio 
Bessie Ree ves, I incoln, Nebr 
Gladys Wilson, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
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| The TYPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 


Q 


T 


crattsmen. 
Junior Membership: Students of type- 

writing who have not yet attained a 
ork speed of forty words a minute are 

Pin eligibie for Junior Membership, 

Senior Membership: All typists who 
are interested in producing practical, artistic 
work, and w ho can write at a rate of torty 
words a minute or more for ten minutes under 
International rules, are eligible for Senior Mem- 


bership. 


Tests: 
membership appears in this department each 


The test for both Junior and Senior 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of tw enty-five cents must ac- 
company each test Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 


A beautiful Certificate of Membership 


is issued to all those w ho pass either test. 


tee. 








To the Beginner in Typing—III 


HE observant student of typewriting 
very discovers that there are 
frequently recurring sequences of 

letters, and he reasons from this discovery 
that if he should devote some time to mas 
tering the execution of these just as a pian 
ist works upon fundamental fingering prob- 
lems, he would add most certainly to his 


soon 


power of execution—to his speed and ac 
curacy. You know in shorthand there are 
“principles” to be learned. For example, 
you have the blending principle which deals 
wholly with certain frequently repeated 
In typewriting we 
have many of these combinations, only they 
“letter” 
“sound’’ combinations. 

Our assignment for this month is to work 
out some of these problems—and when I 
say work them out I mean that they should 
flow from your finger tips just as money 
flow into every Liberty Loan. 
Now, many of these combinations are what 
we term prefixes and suffixes, but there are 
many others as you will discover in your 
journey into the mastery of the keyboard 

In the drills that are presented, follow 
the same plan of practice that you have 
followed in the writing of words—that is, 


combinations of sounds. 


are combinations instead of 


ought to 


write a prefix or suffix over and over again 
until you fill a line 


Then “apply” it in the 


words that are given in the drill until you 
can write each word smoothly and without 
giving thought to the fingers. Remember 
that smoothness of operation and rhythm 
are essential to rapid progress and to even 


touch. 


Drill 1 
First and Second Fingers 


fr, fy, gr, ght, ec, inter, ier, det, ry, rt, tr, ty, 
ing, enter, ed, vice, ter, th, thr, br, by, ret, ther, 
in, intr, ure, un, ur, ie, er, kin, der, il, de 

freight, grief, tried, thin, under, induct, 
future, fright, jury, truth, them, crier, inure, 
return, edify, dirt, eighty, bring, edit, deter, 
there, terrify, curt, three, ruby, deeded, device, 
kinder 


Drill I 


rhird and Fourth Fingers 


des, sed, ion, with, ex, el, less, sub, mis, ency, 


dis, ful, ist, ory, em, tude, ise 

destroy, raised, tension, execute, level, atten 
tion, miscellaneous, fluency, unless, machinist, 
advisory, disagree, employ, joyful, without, atti 
tude, subtract, concise, fulfill 


Drill Il 


Words Containing Frequent 
Initial Combinations 


control counter 
comply 
extreme 
incur 
introduce 


contract 
comp! tint 
enterprise 


ibout 
idvertise 
conserve 


distrust 
exert 

incident 
perh ips 


discount 
exact 


examine 
incorporate 
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instant person perform postpone 
perfect precede predict premium 
postal prejudice project promise 
preclude — recollect remain reduce 
proper recent respect seclude 
receive superior supreme transient 


unless 
accompany 


unclaimed 
unknown 
iccount 


uncertain 
unequalled 
iccomplish 


Drill IV 


Words Containing Frequent Terminations 


subsery c 
transact 


above accustom 


able enable unable valuable 
sensible judgment assessment statement 
comment helpful doubtful careful 
gratitude solicitude aptitude active 
effective elective logical nominal 
effectual _ initial seizure furniture 
structure assistant student confident 
current asking thinking acting 


introduction application 
decision 


notation 
violation 


making 


option revision 


Drill V 
Words Containing Double Letters 


Words of this class need special atten 
tion the tendency to “pile” 
double letters in some cases and hesitation 


because of 


in writing others 


drilled lesson illow woolen 
stirred promissory applicationswollen 
barred million opposition tariff 
planned = attainable regretted offensive 


illustrate thoughtfully referred submissive 


immense issort steel communicate 
command collateral channel dressed 
inner utter deeded added 
begging illustrate wedding _ selling 
iccuse errand proof assume 


Drill V1 


Sentence Practice 

To acquire a rythmic, flowing, swift tech- 
nique, repeated sentence and paragraph 
practice is necessary. ‘This is particularly 
applicable to the beginner, who, when he be 
gins typing sentences, is likely to fall into 
an uneven tempo, owing to the fact that 
some sequences are easy to finger while oth 
ers present difficulties in varying degrees 

Write the sentences at first rather delib 
erately to get the right fingering, then grad 
ually speed up, but never to the point where 
As the 
“feel” of the words in the sequence becomes 
familiar, push the speed up gradually to 


you have a feeling of uncertainty. 


the highest point. There is a great tend 
ency to strike a certain gait—and stick 
there, but you must constantly strive for 


higher activity. If you can practice along 
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side of a typist who is just a little more 
skillful than you, it will be a wonderful 
help. 

The second group of sentences, it will be 
seen, is composed of what are termed alpha 
Each one contains all the 
These are of spe 


betic sentences. 
letters on the ke \ board 
cial value to the beginner because they torce 
him to strike each letter on the keyboard 
The 


easy to 


each time he writes the sentences. 
ilphabetic sentences are not so 
write as some of the others, but speed and 
accuracy in writing them will increase your 
speed and accuracy on all other sentences 
These sentences may be used as reviews for 
warming up exercises just preceding the 


other work. The Vv are like the scales on the 


piano. 
A man lives by believing something, not by 
debating and arguing about many things. 


It is a wise man who knows his own business 
and a wiser one who thoroughly attends to it 
ind sound mind is the mind 
things and 


The true, strong, 
that can 
small 

It is hard to fail, but it is 
have tried to succeed In this life we get noth 
ing save by effort 

It is difficult to estimate the influence upon a 
life of an early formed habit of doing every 
thing to a finish 

The conditions of 
We have but to toil awhile, endure awhile, be- 
lieve always, and never turn back 

It is not a question of how much we are to do, 
but of how it is to be done; it is not a question 
of doing more, but of doing better 

Every honest occupation to which a man sets 
his hand would raise him into a philosopher, if 
he mastered all the knowledge that belonged to 
his craft 


embrace equally great 


worse never to 


conquest are always easy 


words are most real sub 
a power which 
which we feel 


In life and practice, 
stantial things. They 
we may deny if we choose, but 


exercise 


even when we are denving it 

When you get into a tight place and every 
thing goes against vou until it seems that you 
cannot hold out a minute longer, never give up 
then, for that is just the pl ice and the time that 
the tide will turn 

We all have to learn, 
that neither boys nor men get second chances 
in this world. We all get new chances to the 
end of our lives, but not second chances in the 
same set of circumstances; and the great dif 
ference between one person and another is how 
he takes hold first chance, and 


in one way or another, 


and uses his 


‘how he takes his fall if it is scored against him 


Lincoln had a sublime faith in the people. He 
walked with and among them. He recognized 
the importance and power of an enlightened 
public sentiment ind was guided by it. He con 
cealed little from public review and inspection 
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In all he did he invited rather than evaded ex 
criticism He submitted his 
is practicable, to 
ublic consideration, with perfect frankness and 


mination and 


lans and purpose Ss, is far 


neerity 
Not The foregoing quotations are trom 
iriou authors The ames have been 
tted t avoid complicating the sentence 
paragraph for practice material 


Alphabetic Sentences 


Whenever the big black fox jumped the squir- 
rel gazed very suspi iously 

Paul asserted that the quick brown fox slyly 
umped over the lazy dog 

You spoke about having a ten quart 
inc box joined firmly forward 

We dislike to exchange job lots 
ing from a quarter up 

rhe public was amazed to view the quickness 


blac hk 


ot sizes vary 


ind dexterity of the juggle 

My help squeezed in and joined the weavers 
igain before six o'clock 

I endeavored to puzzle the ex-spy by quickly 
umping forw ird 

King Alexander was just partly 
ifter quizzing Diogenes in his tub 

The July sun caused a fragment of black 
pine wax to ooze on the velvet quilt 

rhe weak patient hazily recollected fixing the 
houquet of jessamine he received 

Very happy boys frequently make one ex 
tremely weary and dizzy by dancing a jig 


overcome 


° 
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rhe question of prizes was fixed up with the 
Government by the Black yury 
My Exide truck will probably haul a dozen 


loads of gravel just as quic kly 
Finally 
Lists of words, or sentences either for 


that matter, when pre sented as an exercise, 
look quite uninteresting! But did you ever 
Pade rew ski became 
Elman or Spaulding a 


consider how a great 


pianist or great 


violinist, or Margaret Owen a cham 
typist? Certainly not by reading 
somebody else did_ it! But by 
else did it, 
over the faithfully, 
adding the power of their 


own imaginations, backed up by steady per 


pion 
how 
learning how somebody 
and going ground 
enthusiastically, 
work, 


sistent with their eyes fixed stead 


goal—never slackening the 
“over the top.” And 
even then they did not stop, because they 
knew that right back of them were others 
of ambition and the power to stick, ready to 
wrest first place from them 

If you can get some of that ambition back 


fastly on the 
pace until they were 


of your fingers, nothing can stop you! 


List of First Finger Words 


LARGE number of excellent lists 
A have been received, many of them 
showing exhaustive research. Some 
of the compilers showed very great re 
sourcefulness and enterprise. For example, 
Miss Gladys Jenkins of Belleville, N. J.., 
included TNT, the explosive, in the list, 
and Miss Guild could not forget the im 
mortal name of Byng. 
Miss Harriet P. Guild of Sedalia, Mis 
souri, carries off the honors for the longest 
Mr. A. A. 


E.. Herger, principal of the Humacao High 


list with 59 words to her credit 


School, Humacao, Porto Rico, comes a close 
second with 53. Miss Elizabeth W. Hill, 
Evanston, Illinois, sent in the third highest 
list of 37 words. We are awarding Mr. 
Stephen Chudy of Passaic, New Jersey, a 
copy of Supplementary Exercises because 
he was thoughtful enough to send in the 
The list of defini 
enlightening 


definitions of his words 
tions was one of the most 


To be pe rfectly honest. 


things imaginable 


I did not know what either “humhum” or 
“tumtum” meant until Mr. Chudy’s list com 
You will be interest 
ed to know their meaning, as I was. The 
former is defined as a ‘kind of plain, coarse 
India cloth, made of cotton’; the latter as 
a “dish made out of boiled bananas.” 


pleted my education. 


As is always the case where an exhaus 
tive list of words is compiled from a limited 
number of letters, many of them are per 
te ctly useless From the lists received, we 
have selected usable words that may be add- 


ed to the Now, if 
some of our readers will only use their 


published. 


list ready 


great ingenuity in composing sentences us- 
ing these words, our cup of happiness in 
this direction will be complete. 


Usable List 


brunt, buffy, bur 
hubby, juttv, my, rum 


g, burry, butt, butty, fumy, 


vy, tubby, tuftyv, unturf, 


inburnt 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until December 25, 1918) 


Junior 
# Type the following in attractive form: 


Few persons, probably, are aware that sugar 
was unknown to the Neither Greek 
nor Latin has any word for it. Indeed, men and 


women who need not yet acknowledge that they 


incients 


ire old can remember when sugar was a rare 
luxury in a workingman’s family, used but spar- 
ingly even by the well-to-do. ‘To-day it is one of 
the great food st iples of the world, produced 


in quantitie 
mind to comprehend, and distributed to every 
part of the glolhe According to the latest esti 


bevond the power of the untrained 


mate, the total production of the world this year 
will be nearly ten and one-half million tons 
Those families that buy it by the pound may like 


to know that this 
tw: nty-three billion pounds——-or enough to give 
inhabitant of the globe fifteen and a half 
Most persons know that the sugar cane 
ind the sugar beet are the two great natural 
sources, but many, in this country at least, do 
not know that it is the beet and not the cane 
which furnishes the larger part of the world’s 
supply. This year’s estimate of the beet-sugar 
crop of Europe alone is a litle more than five 
and three-quarter million tons. That is more 
than the cane-sugar product of the whole world. 
In the United States and the countries from 
which we draw a large part of our supply 

Cuba, Porto Rico, Java, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines—it is the cane and not the beet which 
produces. The beet-sugar industry has not yet 
become well established here Youth’s Compan 


quantity represents more than 


every 
pounds 


ion 

2. Arrange the following letter artisti 
cally: 

Mr. Charles W. Riddle, Reno, Nevada. Dear 


Sir: Your letter of January 24 is at hand and 
contents carefully noted. We understand per 
fectly what vou want, but fear that it would be 
in impossibility to manufacture such a cloth. So 

no fabric could be woven that 
would give you the valvular results that you 
want. The idea you suggest in vour sketch is sim 
ilar to the principle on which Turkish toweling 
is woven, and, while this cloth could be made, 
1 certain that it would not give you the 
results which you expect. We are inclosing a 
small sample of our 12-0z. duck, which we be 
lieve you will find practically impervious to 
water, without anv wate rproofing process what 
soever, on account of the firmness and closeness 
of the weave. If this would answer your purpose 
we should be pleased to supply vou with it at 55 


far as we know, 


we fee 


i vard, 281 wide. We also make very mucl 
heavier cloths than this, in narrower widths 
cloth through which water cannot be forced 


with a pump We sincerely hope that vou can 

find something in our line that is exactly adapted 

tj vour pt rpose 
Yours 


very truly 


Senior 
1. Arrange the following letters, each on 
First make up a letter 
head of your own, with name and address, 


a separate sheet. 


and type attractive ly 

(a) Mrs. Peter X. Stuyvesant, 
ter Street, Albany, New York 
Please advise us whether you are 
ing the Chinese baskets you selected with Mrs 
Gray in our Fancy Goods Section, October 13 
We are holding them, together with two new 
til we hear from you. Yours 


16 North Cen 
Dear Madam: 


still consider 


ones just received, ul 
very truly, 

b) Mr. George W. Green, Springfield, Ohio 
Dear Sir: We are f your letter of 
the 27th inst., witl oney inclosed for 
$1,000, which | ipplied to your account 
We note your request for an additional thirty 
days on the balance We are willing to grant 
this extension, and will anti ip ite vour attention 
at that time, as you state. We thank you for 
your courtesy in this matter. Very respectfully, 

(c) Dear Sir: Bentley Stone Co. vs 
Grand Trunk Railway. We beg leave to inform 
you that a stipulation was duly signed extending 
the time for thirty days from September 6 next 
for a decision of the above matter by your Com 
mission. We understand from Mr. Smith’s office 
that this stipulation has already been mailed 
you If it does not reach you in due course, 
kindly inform us. Very truly yours, 


receipt ‘ 
order 


iS bee! 


Sub iec t: 


2. Tabulate in attractive form the list of 
teachers who have been awarded teachers’ 
certificates, to be page 119 of 
this number of the Gregg Writer. There are 
several arrangements that may be employ 
ed, and your skill in typing this list in the 


found on 


clearest form will be considered 
° (2 ° 
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Woolen Manufacture in New England 


- en an 


a 
| MERINO SHEEP 
. yy , 


eee | ae 
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The National Hymn of the Czecho-Slavs 
Written in Shorthand 


T IS indeed a pleasure to have the op shorthand ilphabet my sing the th sound for ‘ 
ind the / sound for rz/ pec iliar sound found 

portunity to give our readers the na ; 
. : only in the Czech or Bohemian language, but 
tional hymn of the Czecho-Slavs writ used with as great frequency as The @ sound 

ten in shorthand. Mr. J. M. Ostry, super is used to express the Scotch sound or the Spat 
intendent of schools, Bruno, Nebraska, Phe letter is a closed small circle All 
sends us this photograph of a blackboard sounds in Bohemian are g er full y ilu Accel 
, s alwavs on the first lable, Dut quantity 
reproduction of his own shorthand notes, marks above vowels lengthen the syllable, but 
together with the photograph of the song never modify the sound. Z is always as in zea 
for the key In his letter he says: s alwavs as in sea J is the same as y in vacht 

This is the national hvmn of the Czechs, the ind e marked with the reve is the same 





westernmost branch of the Slavs, a twelve mil- m canyo Che letter ire respectively as 
lion, libertv-loving people, fighting the cause of in chai share and a ‘ Ch is the Scotch on 
the Allies in the very bosom of the Teutoni German sound of he vowels are a, @, % 

I mpires Thev have consiste ntly fought them _ as in father met. f é fi ind many 
for three centuries and since the day that the The preposition t é to the following 
Pilgrim Fathers brought us our sacred prin sound 

. , et ; , y > 
cipies of liberty, transplanting them on a new Mr. Ostry’s comment on the value of 


soil, have been striving to regain their lost 


4 | 
liberties. To-day, God granting victory to the shorthand in the study of languages is also 


Allies, they are at last about to attain their as interesting 
pirations and the hymn, “Where Is My Home,” I take great | e in writing Czech in 
shall have new meaning for them shorthand, and also can translate a Czech speech 
Those of our readers who understand inte English shorthand as readily as I would an 
) 
rriginal English speech. I hav lso found short 
this language, and those who are working YUEVNE Ometis' *} : oe 
hand indispensable in the study of languages 
on the problem of adapting shorthand to ana hav quite a f clemes of Casch. Ges 
foreign languages, will be interested in man and Spanis! ted interlinearly wit! 
what Mr. Ostry says about the method he shorthand 
has used to represent some of the sounds We are greatly indebted to Mr. Ostry for 
which are peculiar to the Czech or Bo these specimens and we shall be glad to 
hemian language receive other similar specimens from our 


As vou will note, I have departed fro the re iders 
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Postponement of N. C. T. F. Meeting 


, I “HE Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa 
tion has unanimously decided not to 

hold a meeting this year. In August letters 

were sent out to a great many members of 
the Federation asking their opinion on the 
idvisability of postponing the Convention 

until 1919 

in favor of postponment 


Eighty per cent of the answers 
were 

The one big question before the peopl 
of the United States at 
the war The 
was that we could do more toward winning 


pre sent is to win 
sentiment of the members 
the war by postponing the Convention than 
we could by holding it It 

opportunity to 


will give the 


members an invest the 
money, which would be spent in attending 
the Convention, in Savings Stamps or Lib 
erty Bonds 


Secretary McAdoo has earnestly requeste d 


It will also lessen travel, and 


the people to use the railroads just as little 


as possible, as the Government needs the 
transportation facilities 

Those members who have paid their dues 
for 1918 will have their membership ex 
tended through 1919, or until the next Con 


vention is held 


It is impossible to foretell what condi 
1919, but we 


that we 


will be in December. 
hope that they 


have one of the 


tions 
will be such 
best 


history of the organization 


can 
conventions in the 
The 


tive Committee wishes to express their ap 


Execu 


preciation of the promptness with which 
the members replied to their letters of in 
quiry 

tespectfully 


James C. Reep, President 
H. M. Owen 
Ivan k.. CHAPMAN 


\ OGT 


Ee recutive 


LENA 


Committe 
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Grammar and the Use of Words 


By W. J. Pelo 


HE vocabulary of each individual 
comprises two classes of 

those which he learns to use in or 
dinary conversation, that is. the words he 
learns from his parents and associates, 
some of which every person uses before he 
They treat of the com 
mon things of life and form the basis of 


can read or write. 


everyone ’s stock of words. 

The second class comprises those words 
which one does not use commonly in ordin 
They are learned from 
from hearing sermons or 


iry conversation. 
one’s reading, 
lectures, from the conversation of well- 
educated people, and from studying the 
various subjects that constitute the world’s 
book of knowledge. To those of us who 
have not much time to devote to the study 
of those subjects that do not enter into our 
everyday work, the question often arises, 
How am I to know? To study a few 
words from the dictionary every day would 
be an almost useless task as well as a la 
borious one. But everyone has a founda- 
tion on which to build a vocabulary, in 
those words he already knows how to use 
He must know that there are certain laws 
that govern word combinations into 
sentences, which are commonly known as 
the principles of English grammar 

If, for example, he does not know that it 
is incorrect to say “between you and I” 
rather than “between you and me,” he can 
have little hope of enlarging his present 
vocabulary through the variations in the 
forms of words, depending on their use. 
\ knowledge of the simpler rules of gram 
a list to 


his vocabulary, of forms of words that are 


mar will enable one to add quite 


changed through their declension or con 
E ve ry 
correctly (and who does 


jugation. person who desires to 
speak or write 
not?) must know the simpler rules gov 
erning the use of words or he will fall into 
error. If he does not know the difference 
between the uses of the nominative and the 
objective cases with pronouns, or the case 
governed by a preposition, or which verbs 
take an object and which do not, then it is 
as easy for him to say, “Him and me will 
go with you” as to say, “He and I will go 


with vou.” So vou see, sentences are built 


words; 


according to fixed principles, just as the 
pressed keys of your typewriter drive all 
Let us then 
mention the more 


the letters to one fixed place. 
for your convenience 
common forms that are governed by gram 
matical usage, and urge you to study those 


you do not alre ady know 


Nouns. Study in any grammar the ir 
regular forms of plurals, such as brothers 
in-law, and uncommon uses of singular and 
plural forms, such as, “The committee will 
prepare its report; “The committee will 


not waste their time over his complaint oe 


Learn how to form the possessive of sim 
ple words, compound words, and words in a 
group. Find out w hy these possessive forms 
are correct and what they mean: The Em 
peror of Austria's throne; Brown and 


Black’s store; 


somebody else's mistake. 


Brow n's and Black's horse S5 


Pronouns. In using pronouns one must 
alw ays be careful to select the correct form 
Remember to use the objective form after a 
proposition or a verb that requires an ob 
ject, as, “They asked him and me to be 
present,” “An understanding was arranged 
between her and him.” It is also of im 
portance to avoid using too many in one 
sentence as it will conceal the meaning. 
Here is an example of such: “He told the 
president that he would attend the di 
rector’s meeting if he would send his car 


for him.”’ The vagueness of this sentence is 


appare nt. Avoid such 

Be careful about the use of it. See from 
this sentence how vague the meaning is of 
each it: 


tioned; he 


“It was a pity that it was men 
asked me to tell all about it, 
knowing well that it could be used against 
him.” 
Learn those rules that forbid us to use 
who for whom, he for him, she for her, J 


for me. 


{djectives. Remember to repeat the arti 
cle when two or more connected nouns or 
adjectives are used or when separate per 
sons or things are meant. This rule also 
applies to the use of his and her. To speak 
of the secretary and treasurer of a corpora 
tion implies that one person fills the two 


offices. But if the were repeated before 
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treasurer, then obviously, two persons are 
meant 

But one can say 1 love my father ind 
mother,” and Spe ik correctly, because the 


two things mentioned are closely related to 
each other. On the other hand, if you want 
to emphasize two or more objects in your 
speaking or writing repeat the article, as, 

He was a soldier, and a statesman, and a 
scholar.’ 

In using adjectives, you must know the 
use of the comparative and the superlative 
Remember that the 


It is wrong to say, “It 


degrees comparative 


refers to only two. 


is best to do this rather than that,”’ because 
we are talking of only two things. Study 


carefully the meaning of the comparative . 
and at the same time study the use of the 


word other when you want to speak of 
another of the same class 
Verbs. Remember this: a verb always 


agrees with its subject in person and num 
ber. Be sure that you understand the mean 
ing of the words, subject, person, number, 
for if you do, you cannot go wrong in the 


use of verbs. But there are exceptions that 


vou must know. Think of this sentence, 
“Either he or she goes with me Here we 
bave two singular subjects connected by 


verb must be singula 


ind che est 


either and or. 
Again, “Bre ad 
In the latter sentence there ars 


was his lunch.’ 
two singular 
subjects expressing om idea: both require 
a singular verb 


Look at this 


two sisters, was present 


sentence John, with his 
Here you see that 
John was present 
What I am trying 


that no matter how 


the main thought is this. 
with his two sisters 
to get you to see is this 
far apart the main word—the subject—is 
from the verb, they must always agree in 
number. ‘To aid you in this important mat 
ter of grammar ask yourself the reason for 
the correctness of these sentences: “Do you 
or I know the He or I go by 
there every day ‘Does she under 
stand the 
Now 


verb form that 


direction?” 
or ] 
situation: 

to a point in the use of a 


we con 


must be studied with care. 


It is called the ¢ opula. Find out what it 
means. Study these sentences; in each the 
copula is in italies I am she “You are 


he.” “His many complaints are the cause 
of this report 


jections are the reason for my resignation 


“The superintendent's ob 


EF 
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“His constant complaints is the basis of my 
leaving Study the meaning of each sen 
tence and tell why the verb is singular or 
plural 

Study this sentence The reason for his 
resignation from a house whose policy he 
ipproved s that he could not agree with the 
manager ‘To what does is refer? Do you 
see how easy it would be to fail to have the 
subject reason agree with the verb is be 
cause they are so far apart? Always keep 
in mind what you are talking about and 
what you ar saving about it 

Some careless speakers often use incor 


rect forms of the verb as regards tense 
Tense means time lo express an action as 
occurring in the present time the present 


ot the 
time, 


tense verb must be used: to express 
the futur and 


i bit confusing but close 


future tense, so on 
Some forms may be 
study will always reveal their true meaning 


Analy ze the me aning of the verbs as to tense 


in each of these sentences 1 heard him 
spe ik I have heard him Spe ak 

Shall and will are like ly to be used incor 
rectly by many ot us because we do not take 
the time to study their correct use Shali 


in the first person expresses future action; 
in the second and third persons it expresses 


Will 
first 


or intention 
In the 
person it expresses determination; in the 


determination, purpose, 
reverses the meanings of shall. 


second and third persons, simple tuturity 


Their conjugation then. runs as follows 

‘ my) lé / ‘ ole 

I shall I wil 

You wil You sl 

He will He shall 

Learn these forms Be sure to fix them 

in your mind Should and would follow 
the same rule as shall and will. Write their 


conjugation and learn it 

In considering adverbs be sure that you 
in adverb from its 
that 


common mistake of using an adjective for 


know how to distinguish 


corresponding adjective. Do not make 


an adverb. Do not say, “She sang beauti 


ful.” for that is not what you mean to say 


And do not get into the habit of overwork 


ing a few adverbs, as is often the case with 
the use of ad je ctives 

Pre positions The correct use ot 
prepositions is not easy to learn. It 
will pay you, however, to give much 
time to the study of them Fernald’s 
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Connectives of English Speech” will 
be found very helpful in your efforts 


to learn how to use these words correctly. 
{t, to, by, with, in, and into are most often 
used incorrectly. Give these careful study. 
Study carefully the meaning of phrases like 
the following: differ from, differ with, dif 
ferent from, agree to, agree with, compared 
to, compared with, with the view to, with 
the view of. 

Several of our subscribers have asked us 
to furnish them with sentences illustrating 
the the words listed in the 
article in the September Gregg Writer on 

The Use of Words.”” We are very glad to 
comply with their request. 


use of 


It is not neces 
sary to give sentences using the incorrect 
expression. A mere substitution for the 
correct one will show the reader why its 
use is wrong. 

“IT am not (they are not) going home this 
evening.” Ain’t is an illiterate word used 
is a contraction of am not, are not, and 
often, is not. Do not use it. 
Got is the 


meaning to come into possession of. If I 


past form of the verb get, 


say, “I got a book,” I mean that I have re 

purchased one. But if | 
a book,”’ I give no intimation of the 
time when I got it. I simply state that I 


cently say, “a 


have 


possess it now. 

“His hat fell off the hook.” Of is so 
closely related to off that its use in this 
sentence would be superfluous. 

“I shall try to meet you at six o'clock.’ 
Try means to make effort, to endeavor. 
Substitute these meanings with and in the 
sentence and see how the sound and sense 
are injured. 

“Mr. Smith is the person I met yester 
day.”” In making a Mr. Smith 
could be referred to as the party, but in 
his private life he should always be re 


contract 


ferred to as a person. Party means an in 
dividual concerned in affairs of business, 
the law, and the like. 

Illy has not come into common use as an 
adverb because ill is used as an adverb and 
is the simpler form. “Speak ill (not illy) 
of no one.” 

“T have no doubt but that he will come.” 

“‘He has fewer books than I.” 

is is a conjunction, like, an adverb or a 
preposition. “Do as I did.” 

“I will send you the remainder of the 
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goods to-morrow. Balance refers to two 
sides of an account, either an equality be 
tween them or an excess on one side. We 
can speak of the balance at the bank. 

“He was content to do his work in any 
manner. 

“I lie down to rest,” but, “I lay the book 
on the table 

Had ought is an 
“We to speak correctly.” 
Here ought to could be substituted for 
should, but never had ought. 


incorrect expression. 


should strive 


“That where I am there ye may be also.”’ 

like manner; 

means just so, as well, besides, too. 
“He entered the house at the back door.” 
“He does not always speak so gently.” 


Likewise means in a also 


Don’t is a contraction of do not. 

“TI will decide the matter.” Myself is an 
emphatic form. I could say, “I, myself, 
decide the matter.” But never 
myself alone as subject. 


will use 
To use the word quantity in this sentence 
would be incorrect: ‘A number of people 
were present.” 
“Bring them all to me.” To use of in this 


sentence would be adding a superfluous 
word. 

Preventative. Webster says that this is 
an unnecessary and irregularly formed 
doublet of preventive. 

U'nderhand is an adjective ; to add ed to it 
adds no force. “He tried his usual under 
hand methods in the transaction.” 

“As a teacher his specialty was chem 
istry 

To stop is to arrest a motion; to stay is to 
remain where motion is arrested. We stay 
at home, but we may stop at the store. A 
train stops at all stations; it stays at only 
one. 
an automobile unless 
you know the workings of the engine.”’ 


“All were present except one.” 


“You cannot drive 


Pair means a single thing composed of 
two objects of the same sort, as, a pair of 
horses, a pair of scissors. Couple refers 
to two of the same kind associated together, 
but not necessarily belonging together, as, 
a couple of drops, a couple of pairs of boots 

\ teacher may allow a pupil to leave his 
desk. 
teacher may grant it. 

“She placed the cup on the table,” but, 
‘He went on to the next town 


If he asks permission to do so the 
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Transcribing Contest 


FONMHE transcribing contests which we 
are making a feature of the 
zine this year are meeting with high 


The time allowed 


maga- 


favor among our readers. 
for making the transcripts is purposely 
short. It is not intended that contestants 
shall have a numbe r of weeks to practice on 
the plate. The best results will be secured 
if our readers will make the transcript as 
soon as possible ifter the magazine has been 
received. 

The plate on which this month's contest 
is based was written from dictation by Miss 
Paula E. Werning, Washington, D:C. Miss 
Werning is well known as one of the most 
skillful shorthand writers in this country 
She has the distinction of winning the first 
C. S. R. (Certified Shorthand Reporter) 
diploma issued in New York state, and her 
re cords for accuracy and high Spe ed, estab 
lished before the National Shorthand Re 
porters’ Association, are a part of the short 
hand history of this country. One of these 
records was 232 words a minute for five 
minutes on a jury charge 

Our readers will find a few short cuts and 
special phrases in this plate, but we believe 
it will present no insuperable obstacles. The 
conditions of the contest are the same as 
those of previous contests, but they are re 
peated here so that every contestant will 


understand them pe rfectly. 


Conditions 
This transcript is to be typewritten on 
a single sheet of paper about 81x11 inches. 


The name and full address should be type 
written on each paper. Papers may be 


folded. No fee is to accompany transcripts 


Basis for Judging Papers 


Transcripts will be carefully graded on 
the following points 
Correct reading of shorthand notes 


Spelling and punctuation 
Arrangement and typing 


Contestants are urged to make a carbon 
of their paper to be retained for comparison 
with the published transcript. It will be 
impossible for us to criticize and return 
papers or to answer any questions about 


them 
Prizes 

The prize for the best transcript is an 
autographed copy of the special prize edi 
tion of Speed Studies. If there are a num 
ber of papers of equal merit, the prize will 
be given to each. There will 
honorable mention list of the best papers 
submitted and an honorable mention list 
of schools sending in the best sets of pa 


also be an 


} CTS 
Closing Date 


The closing date is January 1. The cor 


rect transcript will be published in the 
February Gregg Writer. 

All transcripts are to be mailed to Tran 
scribing Contest Editor, Gregg Writer, 24 


East 28th Street. New York City 


oO° 
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Plate for Transcribing Contest 


For announcement see page 132 
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The War Industries Board Establishes the 
Essentiality of Business Schools 


ECAUSE of the probable effect that 
B the new draft law involving ages up 

up to 45 years would have upon the 
experienced male teachers of business 
schools, a meeting of the proprietors of rep 
resentative private business schools of the 
Kast was held at Philadelphia, August 31, 
to consider the question in all of its aspects. 
In view of the already great shortage of 
schools, combined 
the demand for 
commercial education, this new draft law 


threatened seriously to curtail the education 


teachers in commercial 


with great. increase in 


that is necessary in the war activity, as well 
as to continue the industrial activity of the 
country and provide for after-war 
ditions. The commercial schools are now 
taxed to their capacity in an effort to supply 
the Government's needs for stenographers 


con 


and clerical assistants. 

The discussions resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee on resolutions consist- 
ing of Charles M. Miller of New York, J. 
E.. Gill of Trenton, P. S. Spangler of Pitts- 
burgh, S. C. Williams, of the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, E. M. Hull, 
Banks Business College, Philadelphia, F. 
A. Sadler, Sadler's Bryant and Stratton 


Business College, Baltimore. and E. H. 
Norman, Baltimore Business College, 
Baltimore. After discussion, Mr. Miller, 


Mr. Spangler and Mr. Gill were selected as 
a subcommittee to proceed to Washington 
to present to the government officials the 
ideas of schoolmen as to how the business 
schools can best co-operate with the Gov 
ernment to render the most effective service 
in the preparation of stenographers, clerks, 

One of the first results 
interviews was the action 
Priorities Division of the War In 
dustries Board of September 16 
lishing the essentiality of the 
schools and colleges in the following lan 


and accountants. 
of a number of 
of the 
estab 
business 


guage : 

The paragraph covering miscellaneous con 
sumers in Class III (domestic consumers) has 
heen ruled to include schools and colleges, and 
is hereby declared to include 
ind colleges for the training of stenographers, 
typewriters, bookkeepers, clerks, and other mis 
ind clerical assistants 


business schools 


cellaneous office 





An interview of the Committee with Lieu 
tenant Cramer, first 
Provost General Crowder, developed the 
fact that if the employers of labor in lines 
of business that are regarded by the Gov 
ernment as “‘essential’’ will make applica 
tion and support the same by affidavit for 
the deferred 
sary’ men, the local boards in all probabil 
ity will grant such deferred classification 
and, if they fail to do so, the district board, 
under which the local boards operate, would 


Colonel assistant to 


classification of “neces 


receive and pass upon the appeal. 

When the 
ported back to the original conferees at a 
subsequent meeting in New York City, 
there was organized The Private Business 
School Owners’ Association of the United 
States. Mr. E. H. Norman of the Balti 
more Business College was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles M. Miller of the Miller 
School, New York, was made chairman of 
the executive committee with Mr. J. E. Gill 
of the Rider-Moore & Stewart School, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Mr. P. S. 
Spangler, Duff's College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, as the other members of that 


above-named committee re 


committee. 

The organization of the Private Business 
School Owners’ Association of the United 
States comes at a time when there is un 
limited field for usefulness. The recogni 
tion of the private commercial schools by 
the Government through the Federal Board 
for Vocational Training, in connection with 
the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, was 
a splendid acknowledgment of the business 
school’s importance in the educational 
forces of this country. The response of 
the business schools to the call of the Gov 
ernment can be made clearer and more ef 
fective through a strong organization, such 
as that proposed and such an organization 
will unquestionably open up new avenues of 
service to commercial education. 


oO? 


Don’t fail to read “Interest 
on page 117, 


Teachers: 
ing to Shorthand Teachers.” 
and send us your views 
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Education for Our Fighting Men 


By Jessie B. Payne 


(This art ei contributed to the Greroae 
committee m el ae of the United War 
interested in this worl since shorthand and 
the education proara Rdit 


ROBABLY at no time in history as 
the present has educational work of 
practi ally Y very sort loomed up as so 


With all the 


power suddenly mobilized we find military 


vastly important young man 


demands for every sort of instruction, from 


the teaching of the three “R’s”’ to the illit 
erates in the ranks of drafted men to in 
struction in French, Italian and other 
Kuropean language Ss The n, too, the Ameri 


ean soldier is avid for information on a 


which will 


fighter and 


thousand technical subjects 


make of him a more efficient 
he Ip him spec d the day ot v ictory. 

More than a score of college preside nts 
ind protessors ind many superintendents 
of public schools have entered educational 
work in the overseas division in the last few 
months and many of the leaders in educa 
tional circles are enlisted in the home de 
partments of our military educational sys 
tem. Among them are Professor George D 
Strayer of Columbia University, president 
of the National Education 


home 


(Association, who 
direction of 
Overseas Educational Com 
Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 


secretary of the Yale Corporation; Profes 


has just ‘taken up the 
the Y. M.C. A 


mission : the 


sor Algernon Coleman, who holds the chair 


iges in the University of 
Chicago; Professor Amherst 
College; Dr. I. E. Spaulding, Superin 
tendent of Schools of Cleveland. Ohio: 
President William Henry Sheldon of Wes 
Scholte Nollen, 
lorest; 


of Romance langu 


Erskine of 


leyan University; John 
and 


Alle 


president of Lake 
William H 
ole ny College 

Educational 
be subject to military approval and 


But 


there is no doubt as to the military necessity 


forme rly 
President Crawford of 


work in the army must, of 
course, 
subordinate to military necessity 
of the ability to read and write the English 
language, that, first of all, 


taught those in the ranks who are ignorant. 


and must be 


Otherwise they would not be able to read 


directions in the trenches and signs at 


fypewriting are ame ) the uh ee 


Wrirer and published at the request of the 
Work 


Campatqn Our eade should 


many points in their soldiering career ; like 
times when a 


For the men 


wise there are a thousand 
military subject must write. 
already well grounded in the fundamentals 
of education, the necessity of knowledg: 
add to 


recognized, and an acquaintance with the 


which will their fighting edge is 
tongues of our allies, with whom they will 
battle shoulder to shoulder at the front, will 
make for ready understanding and co-oper- 
ation. 

To meet this almost overwhelming de 
mand for instruction in these various fields, 
the war work agencies have placed secré 
taries and trained teachers in camps here, 
and huts at the 


lages in which there 


front, in all the French vil- 
are soldiers and in hos 
pitals in this country and overseas. Con 
tributions toward this work have been made 
by all seven of the agencies now combined 
for a United War Work Campaign which 
is to extend from November 11 to 18. These 
organizations, the Young Men’s Christian 
Young Women’s Christian 
National Catholic War 
and the War Camp Community 
the Welfare Board, the 


American Library Association and the Sal 


Association, 
Association, the 
Council 
Se rvice, Je wish 
vation Army, were enlisted at once and were 

of the 
So it is well to remember 


assisted by many country's most 
noted educators. 
that aid given these agencies during their 


combined drive goes to all the good works 
which, including educational endeavors here 
and overseas, mean upkeep of morale. The 
response to their appeals should be gener 
ous both because their work is hurrying on 
the close of the 
done for the 


for those days after the war when the v re 


war and because the work 
soldiers is making better men 


enter civilian life. 

To correct the illiteracy more prevalent 
than a proud nation likes to admit there are 
hundreds of classes carried on jointly with 
military instruction in our cantonments. 
This work is continued while the troops are 
fields, 


in transit to European battle and 
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when they arrive on the other side it is sup 
plemented with a practical course in the 
geography of the battle front. Wherever 
possible the introduction to the French 
language is offered, as every doughboy 
should be able to make his wants known and 
get along sympathetically with those with 


“ hom he live s when he reaches French soil. 


In hospitals educational work is of in 
calculable benefit in occupying the minds 
of convalescent patients. Programs con 
ducted by the various war-work agencies in 
clude illustrated lectures on travel, the arts, 
sciences, and a wide variety of subjects, and 
classes in literature, mathematics, physical 
geography, elementary law, accounting, 
stenograplhy, etc. Such emergency subjects 
is left-hand writing are always in demand 
ind classes for one and two men interested 
n some definite work which will fit them 


for useful work after the war are frequently 
formed upon request. 

Here the American Library Association's 
work is invaluable, as its representatives 
have sounded the need for books, and the 
soldiers in camps, on board transports and 
in huts overseas find libraries from whose 
stores they can increase their knowledge 
and efficiency as fighters and as men. 
Young men from the American Library As 
sociation are found, too, in the base hos 
pitals trundling tea wagons of books to the 
convalescent wards and supplying demands 
even if they have to telegraph to Paris for 
idditional supplies. 

The educational force here and overseas 
includes experts in many lines, so that 
where a man or a group of men needs any 
special instructions such as mathematics for 
irtillery work, motor repair instruction for 
motor transport or the mechanics of avia 
tion, immediate and valuable aid can b« 
given. In the huts overseas established by 
the various war work agencies, classes in 
French, in history, mathematics, and other 
high school and college subjects are con 
ducted, and there is an amazing enrollment 
when the soldiers have leisure time. In 
addition to training themselves to be better 
soldiers, our men are tremendously anxious 
to fit themselves for better jobs after the 
war than they were able to hold before 
And facilities for this are increasmg con 
stantly 
Never before has a project in instruction 
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and enlightenment been undertaken on such 


an enormous scale 


Suc h a scope 1s bound 
to appeal to the imagination of the public 
and sure to enlist the sympathy and co 
operation of all those interested in the pro 


The United War Work 


Campaign fives every man, woman and 


gram of learning 


child in our country an opportunity to help 
the good work on Are we ¢ ach one answer 
ing the call? 


~ 


CO? 


Two Ways of Thinking 
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Encouragement in History 
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' The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 
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The Formal Parts of the Transcript—III 


N THIS concluding article on the 
] formal parts of the transcript I want 

to call attention, first, to two rather 
important motions which are usually offered 
by the defendant, the first one at the end 
of the plaintiff's case, and the second one 
at the end of all the evidence. When you 
have stated in your record, “The plaintiff 
rests,” then you should paragraph and say, 
if it is the fact: 

And thereupon the defendant moved the court 
in writing that the jury be directed to find the 
defendant not guilty, which motion is in the 
following words, to wit: 

Srate or ILirwNots } 
ss 


County or Coox } 
In the Circuit Court of Cook County 
Joun Dor 7 

vs. 

Ricuarp Rowe, et al. 

And now come the said defendants, by Edgar 
J. Phillips, their attorney, at the close of the 
plaintiff's evidence in said cause, and moves the 
court to exclude from the jury all the evidence 
offered and received on behalf of said plaintiff, 
and to give to said jury the following instruc- 
tion, viz.: 

“The court instructs the jury to find the de- 
fendants not guilty.” 

Envoar J. Pius, 
Attorney for Defendants. 

But the court overruled said motion to ex- 
clude the evidence from the jury; to which 
ruling of the court the defendants, by their 
counsel, then and there duly excepted. 

And the court refused to give said instruction 
to the jury; to which ruling of the court in re- 
fusing to give said instruction the defendants, 
by their counsel, then and there duly excepted. 

And thereupon, with the aforesaid motion, 
counsel for defendants presented to the court 
the following instruction in writing, and re- 
quested that it be given to the jury: 

“The court instructs the jury to find the de 
fendants not guilty.” 

But the court refused to give said instruction 
to the jury, and marked the same “Refused”; 


to which ruling of the court in refusing to give 
said instruction to the jury the defendants, by 
their counsel, then and there duly excepted. 

At the conclusion of all the evidence the 
following motion if offered should be made 
a part of the record: 

And thereupon, immediately at the close of 
the evidence, counsel for defendants made and 
filed the following motion in writing, to wit: 


Srate or ILirNors 
CouNTY oF en 
In the Circuit Court of Cook County 
Joun Dor 


vs 


Ricnarp Rowe, et al. | 

And now come the said defendants, by Edgar 
J. Phillips, their attorney, at the close of all the 
evidence in said cause, and moves the court to 
exclude from the jury all the evidence offered 
and received on behalf of both said plaintiff 
and said defendants, and to give to said jury 
the following instruction, viz.: 

“The court instructs the jury to find the de- 
fendants not guilty.” 

Epoar J. Purvis, 
Attorney for Defendants 

The same form should follow this mo- 
tion that followed the motion at the end of 
the plaintiff's case, beginning, “But the 
court overruled said motion to exclude the 
evidence from the jury,” and so forth. 

If it is necessary for the reporter to make 
the instructions to the jury a part of his 
record, they can be introduced into the rec- 
ord by saying: 

Thereupon the court instructed the jury as 
follows: 

After copying into the record the in- 
structions which were given, you can say: 

Counsel for the defendants also asked the 
court to give the jury the following Instruc- 
tions. 

Copy the instructions which were re- 
fused, and then the usual formal ruling 
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Medical Testimony—II 


(For key see page 141) 
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refusing to give the instructions and the 
formal exception taken by the defendant. 
The same statement should be made con 
cerning instructions offered by plaintiff and 
refused 

An appeal is usually prayed following a 
motion for a new trial. When the court has 
overruled the motion, counsel for the de 
fendants will usually say: 

“Then, if your Honor please, I pray an ap 
peal.” and so forth 

Instead of using the exact words of the 
counsel a formal statement can be made in 
ibout the following language: 

Whereupon the defendants, by their counsel, 
prayed an appeal to the Appellate Court of 
Illinois, First District, which is allowed upon 
the filing of bond, in the sum of $ rer 

days and bill of exceptions in 
days 

Then the following order may be set out 
in the record, which concludes the record in 
the case: 

And forasmuch as the matters and things 
hereinbefore set forth do not otherwise appear 
of record, the defendant tenders this its bill of 
exceptions, and prays that the same may be 
signed and sealed by the judge of this court 
pursuant to the statute in such case made and 
provided; which is accordingly done _ this 

eee 
secececese oees ee . (SEAL) 
Judge of the Circuit Court. 

Presented to me in open court this 

day of A. D. 19 


I approve the above Bill of Exceptions 


Attorney for Plaintiff 

The correct local forms can usually be 
obtained by examining the files in your local 
court or asking the clerk of the court for 
the forms. 

When the record is transcribed a very 
favorable impression can be created by 
binding the record in a neat and substantial 
binder, and reference to the record can be 
facilitated by a proper index of the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. 

The usual form is to show in the index: 
“Plaintiff's Witnesses” or “People’s Wit- 
nesses,” and opposite the name of each 
witness in respective columns representing 
the Direct Examination, Cross Examina- 
tion, Redirect Examination and Recross 
Examination, show the pages on which the 
respective examinations begin. The wit- 
nesses for the defendant may be shown in 
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the same manner, as well as the witnesses 
in Rebuttal, and so on 

Where the record is prepared by differ- 
ent reporters or where parts of the record 
are written at different times, the perma- 
nent paging of the record may be done by 
the use of a numbering machine. 

These articles on the formal parts of the 
transcript may have seemed a little dry, 
but the shorthand reporter who neglects the 
formal parts of the record soon gets a very 
unenviable reputation. 

If a stenographer neglected to use the 
formal and stereotyped portions of an or 
dinary business letter or mixed them up in 
some ridiculous way, it would injure the 
business house for which the letters were 
written. If a stenographer did not know 
what to do with the expression, “Dear Sir,” 
and wrote the “Dear’’ in the proper place, 
followed by a colon, and then started the 
letter: “Sir, I am in receipt of your favor” 
and so on, it would be about as much in 
point and about as safe for the business 
house to send out such a letter as some of 
the records are for presentation to the Ap- 
pellate Court. Because these parts of the 
transcript are formal and stereotyped, it is 
all the more reason why the stenographer 
should know them. This is particularly 
true after the shorthand reporter has been 
reporting for some time. 

These general suggestions as to form will 
also suggest a field for the training of re 
porters outside of training tending merely 
to equip them to write shorthand rapidly 
enough to put down what is said. A phono 
graph will mechanically report what is said, 
but it has not brains to decide what should 
be written and what should not be written. 
It is the element of brain power which dis 
tinguishes the all-round shorthand re 
porter from a mere machine. 


ro 
Key to Reporting Plate 


I think I disagree with the doctor. The 
question of callus is one which we find by study 
forms in the first twenty-one days. Then after 
the deposit is thrown out the first twenty-one 
days we get, in such cases as this, the absorption 
of the constituent parts of the bone substance 
while in gelatine form, leaving the bone cells for 
the hard process, and we get that hard bone 
three weeks after that. And in six weeks we 
have a pretty hard callus. There will be no 
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more deposit of callus in this case. There is a 
union in the shaft of the bone itself and that 
deposit of callus outside of that bone acts on 
the same principle as the plumber wipes a lead 
joint. This reinforces and acts as an extra sup- 
port to the strength of the limb. This result is 
most excellent and the condition is as solid as 
you can ever get in so far as solidification is 
concerned. 

Q. In your. opinion it is as hard now 
will ever get? A. No question about it. 

Q. The callus will be present for some time? 
\. It remains as a permanent feature. A cer 
tain amount is absorbed in its soft stage while 
it still remains in a gelatinous form. At the 
end of six or eight weeks the gelatine has ab 
sorbed and leaves nothing but the bone cells 


is it 
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and they remain as a permanent feature. A 
broken bone will always have an irregular ridge 
or a thickening at the point of fracture 

q). Take a case that has had the good care 
that this one has, without complications arising, 
what would be the usual period of disability? 
\. I should say about five or six months would 
be the usual period of disability. 

Q. In your opinion should there be any weak 
ness in that leg as we find the man to-day? 
\. No, it is a good solid leg 

Q. You would call that an imaginary weak 
ness if he has one? A. No, where you have a 
fracture of that kind you necessarily have more 
or less exudation around the bone. The more 
he uses the leg the better for the man, because 
he is assisting his own physician. 


Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Convention 


HE Fourth Annual Convention of the 

Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ As- 

sociation was held in St. Louis August 
12 to August 14, 1918. The sessions were 
presided over by Mr. H. L. Sternberg of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the vice-president of 
the organization. 

The program included papers on “Dol- 
lars for Digits,” written by Mr. William F. 
Smart of New York City and read by A. C. 
Gaw of Chicago; “The Shorthand Reporter 
in War Work,” by Mrs. Chole Scholes Mil- 
ler; “Reporting Rates Paid for Army 
Courts Martial,” by H. F. Post; “The 
Court and the Reporter,’ by Hon. David 
H. Harris of Fulton, Missouri; ‘Rates and 
Charges,” by Lesley Atchley of Dallas, 
Texas; “How to Learn and Use Improve- 
ments,” by W. L. James of Chicago; “The 
Lawyer and the Reporter,” by Hon. Wood- 
son E. Narvell of Tulsa, Oklahoma; “The 
Look Ahead,” by Lura Middaugh, of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; “The Transcribing 
Office,” by O. E. Long of Kansas City, 
Missouri; “Dividends on an Investment in 
Shorthand,” by A. B. Hugo of Enid, Okla- 
homa; “Legislation, How to Secure Same,” 
by C. D. Wellman of Topeka, Kansas; 
“Courts Martial Reporting,” by J. I. 
Nichols of San Antonio, Texas. 

Chalk talks were made by Robert S. 
Taylor, M. Scougale, Fred H. Gurtler and 
Howard B. Lang. Mr. Jerome B. Howard 
spoke on the cultivation of greater manual 
dexterity in writing shorthand. A report 


on uniform transcripts was adopted and 
will be issued by the Association as a form 
guide in writing transcripts of depositions, 
court proceedings, inquests and conven- 
tions. The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President: H. L. Sternberg, Pine Bluff, Ar 
kansas. 


Vice-President: George P. Blackwell, Lex 
ington, Missouri 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Charlie Claire 


Knapp, Houston, Texas 

Miss E. C. DeWolfe, Drumright, Okla- 
homa, was appointed editor of the Asso 
ciation bulletin, and W. A. Seiler, Kansas 
City, Kansas, manager of the service de- 
partment. A vice-president for each state 
in the Association will be appointed by the 
president. 

Two issues of the Association bulletin 
have been gotten out since the convention. 
They are in mimeograph form and contain 
Association news and items of general in 
terest to all reporters 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of the Gregg Writer, published monthly at New Maida Gregg, Vice-President 
York, New York, for October 1, 1918 77 Madison Avenue, New York Cit) 
State of New York ss W. F. Nenneman, Sec.-Treas 
County of New York 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


tefore me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared John R 
Gregg, who, having been duly sworn according to 


Edmond Gregg, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees 








law, deposes and says that he is the editor and other security hold rs owning or holding 1 
of the Gregg Writer and that the following is. per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true gages, Or other securities are None 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore the names of the owners, stockholders, and s¢« 
said publication for the date shown in the above curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, stockholders and security holders as they appear 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
tions printed on the reverse of this form, to wit where the stockholder or security holder appears 
1 That the names and addresses of the pub- upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
agers are son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City tain statements embracing affliant’s full knowledge 
Editor, John R. Gregg, and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City under which stockholders and security holders who 
Managing Editor. John R. Gregg, do not appear upon the books of the company as 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
Business Manager, Guy 8. Fry, other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
2 That the owners are: (Give names and ad person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
give its name and the names and addresses of other securities than as so stated by him 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more (Signed) JoHN R. GREGG 
of the total amount of stock.) Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
The Gregg Publishing Company, a day of September, 1918 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 
john R. Gregg, President, (SEAL) (Signed) BerRTHA ULLMANN 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. (My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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